IMPEACHMENT

have been for the most part overlooked, namely, James
Dixon, of Connecticut, James R. Doolittle, of Wisconsin,
and Daniel S. Norton, of Minnesota. All of these were
elected as Republicans and all of them walked in the fiery
furnaice along with the Seven, or rather preceded them
thither. The reason why they have been neglected by
the muse of history is that they started two years earlier.
They went to the Philadelphia Arm-in-Arm Convention
and thus became classified as Democrats. Edgar Cowan,
of Pennsylvania, did likewise. His term expired, how-
ever, before impeachment reached the acute stage. Dixon
and Doolittle had served through Lincoln's entire term.
They approved of his Reconstruction policy and simply
adhered to it after Johnson came in. They received a
larger share of contumely as turn-coats and outcasts
than the Seven, because they began to earn that distinc-
tion earlier. Doolittle accepted political martyrdom
without a murmur. The legislature of Wisconsin passed
resolutions denouncing his support of President Johnson
and his policy and demanded his resignation as a Senatora
and these resolutions were presented to the Senate by his
colleague, Timothy O. Howe, and were answered by Doo-
little on the floor of the Senate in a manly way. If there
are laurels to be distributed at this late day, he and his
three allies are entitled to "a far more exceeding and
eternal weight of glory."

Trumbull received his quota of abuse and vilification
for his vote against impeachment from small-minded
newspapers and local politicians. To these it seemed an
infernal shame that he had still five years to serve in the
Senate before they could turn him out. The only reply he
ever made in writing, so far as I know, was in a letter
dated May 20 to Gustave Koerner, which the latter
caused to be published in the Belleville Advocate, reiterat-uty
